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have "been reduced to writing, and have been made the
vehicle of a written literature. Even now the largest
number of languages are unwritten, and have produced
no literature. Among the numerous tribes of Central
Asia, Africa, America, and Polynesia, language still
lives in its natural state, in a state of continual combus-
tion ; and it is there that we must go if we wish to gain
an insight into the growth of human speech previous to
its being arrested by any literary Interference. What
we are accustomed to call languages, the literary
idioms of Greece and Rome and India,, of Italy,
Franco and Spain, must be considered as artificial,
rather than as natural forms of speech. The real and
natural life of language is in its dialects, a name which
in its widest sense comprises provincialisms, brogue,
jKitois, jargon, or any other variety that affects the
general progress of language, down to the idiom of
families and individuals; and in spite of the tyranny
exercised by the classical or literary idioms, the day
is still very far off which is to see the dialects, even.
of classical languages, such as Italian and French,
entirely eradicated. About twenty of the Italian
dialects have been, reduced to writing, and made
known by the press.1 Formerly four varieties of
French were recognised, Norman, Picard, liurfjun-
dinn, and French of He de Franco. But Ghanipollion-
Figeac reckoned the most distinguishable dialects
of France as fourteen.2 Along the Italian. Riviera
nearly every bay has its own dialect; in Norway
every valley speaks its own Norse.3 The number of

1  Boo Marnli, p. 678; Sir John Stoddart'e GlosJtolo;/?/, s. 31.

2  Glossology, p. S3,                      3 Ellis, Annual Address, 1877.